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Anniversary Meetings of the Unitarians 


HE anniversary meetings of the Unitarians in 
Boston, during the week of May 18, brought 
eight hundred and sixty-six delegates. The 

meetings were of unusual interest because of a fight 
over The Christian Register and because of a report of 
important relief work in Europe by the Unitarian 
Service Committee. 

The resolution calling upon the trustees to elect a 
separate, independent board for the Register finally 
was withdrawn, on the ground that no vote on the 
issue was possible since some of the officers had called 
for a vote of confidence and predicted privately that 
the president of the American Unitarian Association 
either would be editor-in-chief of the Register or would 
refuse to be president of the A. U. A. any longer. The 
advocates of an independent Register came into the 
meeting with a vote of fifty-nine to fifty-seven in their 
favor, passed by the panel of delegates the day before, 
at which the matter was threshed out. There was 
deep feeling, as Unitarians are highly sensitive to 
questions of freedom. 

It was plainly seen that the board of directors 
had asked a vote of confidence on two mutually ex- 
clusive propositions: (1) that they have a free Register, 
and (2) that they make the officers the editors. “Free,” 
said one delegate, “‘to criticize the administration, but 
under the iron rule of the administration. That is the 
freedom of a paper in Russia, Italy and Germany.” 
But with the fervid appeals to loyalty and unity, and 
with the question one of confidence, the backers of the 
resolution believed it improper to proceed. The ad- 
ministration won a victory, but a costly one. The 
matter, we are informed, is to come up again. 

The courage and ability of the president, Doctor 
Eliot, cannot be questioned. In his address he said 
plainly that the need of the Unitarian churches was 
strong leadership, and that he had taken office to give it. 
Hither he would continue to give it, and would secure 
support, or “‘lose faith in himself as leader.” 

Hither the Unitarian churches, which today give 
five thoysand dollars less a year to denominational 
projects than when Doctor Eliot took office, will come 
up to the mark, put over a successful “United Uni- 
tarian Appeal’ next fall and furnish two thousand new 
subscribers to the Register, or else—. Doctor Eliot 
charged “indifference, irresponsibility, a pretty com- 
plete failure to take seriously the essential business of 
the Association” by at least one hundred and twenty 


of the churches. ‘The response of the churches,’ 
said Doctor Eliot, “has been to give less—and less 
promptly—than at the beginning of my term.” He 
denied that the difficulty of raising local budgets had 
anything to do with the matter. It was a fierce, un- 
compromising attack. 

At the same time Eliot answered Eliot most elo- 
quently. He had asked the churches for sixty thou- 
sand dollars for European relief, and had been given 
seventy-five thousand dollars. He said: “The Uni- 
tarian Service Committee has made our name a house- 
hold word in some of the most desperately tragic 
places on this planet, as a synonym for disinterested, 
efficient, utterly selfless human service. More than 
that, the Unitarian Service Committee is enabling the 
Unitarian Church to find its soul again, as a power for 
mercy and Christlike sharing of love in the inhuman 
pattern of the present world.” 

The response of the meeting to the eloquent ad- 
dress of Charles Joy, who gave details of the work 
abroad, told something about Joy but more about the 
delegates, who in this work had something of which 
they had every right to be proud. 

The divisional reports were cheering. There were 
new churches reported at Columbus, Ohio, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, and San Juan, Porto Rico, and 
a Sunday school on Long Island. Recently estab- 
lished churches have grown. The gospel has been 
preached by radio. The investments have yielded a 
return above four percent. 

Another great denomination reports losing eight 
hundred and fifty thousand children in the past ten 
years, and still another the closing of a church every 
day, including Sunday, for the past four years. That 
all churches face a world situation, and that some of 
these local ministers are hard put to it to keep going, 
needs to be recognized. It would have been helpful 
to have these facts brought out at the meeting of the 
A. U.A. 

The Unitarians called on all their churches to help 
Universalists celebrate the birthday of John Murray. 
They endorsed sending food:to the small democracies, 
provided the project can secure the support of Great 
Britain. And they dealt with postwar reconstruction 
and preparations for a lasting peace. 

A significant resolution provided for the appoint- 
ment of ecumenical delegates to the General Council 
of the Congregational and Christian Churches. It 
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was passed with only one or two negatives from the 
hardshells. The action came after an overture from 
the Rev. Douglas Horton, chief executive officer of 
the Congregational body. It is no free church move- 
ment; it is simply one pontoon bridge thrown over the 
dark river of division. Because it is simple, unpre- 
tentious, practical, it may get farther than more am- 


bitious efforts. 
oe: 


A BOARD MEETING IN NEW YORK 


VEN one as close to the denomination as the 
editor, and as informed as he upon denomina- 
tional problems, finds it a revealing experience 

to sit through a day with the board of trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention as we have done 
recently. The many kinds of problems that this 
board faces, their intricacy, and the human factors 
involved, make the labor exacting but highly impor- 
tant. Many sections of the country were represented 
at the board meeting in New York City May 20. 
There were laymen and ministers, young and old. But 
all were united by faith in the mission of our Church 
and by respect and regard for one another. Putting 
on paper an exact statement of the relation of the 
National Memorial Church to the denomination, a 
budget for the new Youth Department, a report of the 
reorganization committee headed by Doctor Ratcliff, 
the Forward Together Program, the financial picture 
of the denomination, the coming convention at Tufts 
College, the world situation, were only a few of the 
matters that came up on the first day of the two-day 
session. 

We hope that.a report of the proceedings will be 
released, but we violate no confidence in saying that 
a fight over the reorganization of the denomination, 
which has been darkening the horizon, has been averted 
by the wisdom of this board. 

Fred B. Perkins of Providence, R. I., detained by 
illness, in a report paid high tribute to Dr. Frederic 
Williams Perkins for his statesmanship and experience 
placed generously at the service of the Forward To- 
gether Committee, whose subcommittee was working 
on an organization chart. 

All these matters will be reported to the Tufts 
College convention, and the denomination will be in- 
formed upon everything. 

For some time it has been realized that it is im- 
portant to change the name of the Universalist General 
Convention so that the name will stand for a church 
rather than for any one of a thousand miscellaneous 
conventions. Universalist General Council, Uni- 
versalist General Assembly, Federation of Universalist 
Churches, Universalist General Fellowship, the Uni- 
versalist Church and the Universalist Church of 
America were among the names suggested. The 
name Universalist Church is so simple that it appealed 
to all, but its simplicity is a possible danger when it 
comes to drawing legal papers and making bequests. 
A proposed amendment to the charter carrying the 
name Universalist Church of America will be published 
in the Leader for three months in advance of the con- 
vention, and this may legally be amended at the con- 
vention. 

One of the most striking moments in the long 
day’s session came when Dr. Fred Leining with his 
practical insight pointed out that, however important 
other things might seem, nothing ‘could compare in 
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importance with adding people one by one to local 
churches. Interest must be aroused at this point or 
interest elsewhere would rest on insecure foundations. 

What Doctor Leining has done has been to get 
into his car Sunday mornings and drive one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred miles to preach to eight, 
twelve or fifteen people in churches that have been 
closed, and stick by those churches, adding people one 
by one until with new faith and courage the members 
wanted to carry on. 

Those present in New York included the presi- 
dent of the Convention, Louis Annin Ames, who pre- 
sided, the vice-presidents, Emmons, Kapp, Leavitt and 
Mrs. Wood, the secretary, John Ratcliff, assistant 
secretary, Miss Esther Richardson, the treasurer, 
Ingham Bicknell, and Leining, Reamon, Latham, 
Simmons, Williams, Way and Ladd of the board. 

Doctor Lalone and the editor were guests and were 
given the privileges of the floor. 

And, of course, Doctor Cummins, a General 
Superintendent of most lovable personality, was there 
to report and confer and gain vision and courage for 


his crucial task. 
* * 


A CENTENNIAL IN WORCESTER 


HE First Church (Universalist) of Worcester, 
Mass., is inviting all Universalists to help cele- 
brate the centennial of the society, 11 a.m. and 

6 and 8 p.m. June 1, and 7 p.m. June 3. At the 
banquet on the latter date the parish house will be 
dedicated and named after Doctor Tomlinson. 

The celebration is of importance to the denomina- 
tion, as this First Church of Worcester has played an 
important part in our affairs throughout its history. 

Call Worcester 5-3762, 2-7155, 5-0922 or 4-5236 
for reservations to the centennial banquet, 7 p. m. 


June 3. Tickets $1.25. The balcony will be open 


free. All are invited. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The earliest recorded preaching in Hartford was 
by John Murray in 1781. Winchester was there in 
1796 and Hosea Ballou in 1821. From 1821 regular 
services have been held, the first pastorate being that 
of Richard Carrique, the longest (1901-1922) that of 
John Coleman Adams, and the latest that of Stanley 
Manning. 


Massachusetts Conventions at Gloucester—well 
attended, well run, on time, and with some notable 
sessions. Annisquam, five or six miles away, enter- 
tained the delegates at tea in one of the loveliest 
church interiors in New England, which was decorated 
with apple blossoms. 


In American politics hate at times seems a might- 
ier driving power than love, but apostles of hate are 
shorn of power when deluded apostles of love stop 
helping them. 


No, the German steamroller is not invincible. 
With American help, Britain will in the end stop it and, 
please God, end the power of all such steamrollers 
forever. 


Sneer though we may at the middle of the roaders, 
balance is the secret of success and progress. 
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Man On Horseback —I \ 


Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole 


URING the first four years after his arrival in the 
autumn of 1770, Murray made his home with 
his friend and benefactor, Thomas Potter. The 

Apostle of Universalism, convinced of divine sanction, 
worked out a plan whereby he would preach the gospel 
and labor on the land with Potter. He did not need 
any new clothing, for he brought an abundance with 
him from England. As for salary, he established a 
rule which he followed strictly throughout his itinerant 
wanderings. As he expressed it in his dramatic man- 
ner: “‘I am persuaded that I shall not live long in this 
world; I shall want but little here, nor want that little 
long! I reject, then, with my whole soul, I reject the 
liberal offer you (Potter) so recently made me, of a 
fixed stipend. I will have no salary, I will have no 
collections, I will preach the gospel freely.”’* 

The outlines of the future seemed clear to Murray. 
Little did he realize at the time what lay in store for 
him, or how many miles he would travel on horseback, 
in stagecoaches, by coastwise ships and on foot, to 
spread the gospel of universal salvation. In his wildest 
imaginings he could not visualize himself journeying 
up and down the Atlantic seaboard, preaching his 
doctrines from Maryland to New Hampshire, in num- 
berless towns and in such cities as Philadelphia, New 
York, Norwich, New London, Newport, Providence, 
_Boston, Newburyport, and Portsmouth. 

The life. of the itinerant preacher in the new world 
was far from easy. He might possess great zeal and 
faith in his cause, and earnestly desire the salvation of 
his fellow men, but there were many material obstacles 
to overcome. Travel was difficult, roads were bad 
and accommodations along the way were primitive. 
Probably the swiftest method of travel then (1770- 
1780) was on horseback.. The Apostle of Universalism 
spent numberless hours going from place to place in 
this fashion or riding in stagecoaches. ‘“The roads on 
the whole were bad. Perhaps one of the worst on the 
main line north and south was the stretch between 
Maryland and the Susquehanna Ferry, in which the 
ruts were normally so deep that the passengers in the 
stagecoach, at the cry of the driver, had to go from 
one side to the other, as if ballasting a sailboat, to keep 
the coach upright. The stagecoaches were hardly 
more than big boxes with no steps nor glass in the 
windows or doors. In bad weather the openings were 
closed with leather curtains. Their progress was 
slow, four miles an hour between Bangor, Maine, and 
Baltimore; and not seldom they were upset or their 
axles were broken by the bad roads. In winter the 
crossing of such rivers as the Hudson or the Susque- 
hanna in small boats amid the waves and tossing ice 
was sometimes fatal. The trip between New York 
and Philadelphia, partly by boat, took a day and a 
half.”** The way of the traveler was far from 
easy. 
The majority of the people with whom Murray 
came in contact were farmers. Generally speaking, 
they were independent and hardy folk who depended 


*Murray, John, Life, 1833 ed., p. 216. 


**Adams, James Truslow, “The March of Democracy,” His- 
tory of the United States (5 vols.) Vol. 1, p. 73. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1932. 


on their own efforts for a livelihood. They produced 
or made nearly everything necessary for household 
use, including their clothing. ‘Clothing’ meant a 
complicated process in the 1770’s. From the wool that 
had been grown on the backs of sheep and carded on 
the home farm, yarn was spun, and dyed with dyes 
from the barks, roots, blossoms and leaves of native 
herbs before it was woven into cloth on the loom. 
Homes were heated by fireplaces, and to keep the fires 
brightly burning logs must be cut, hauled, sawed and 
split. Light came from home-made candles, and these 
were used sparingly because they required much sav- 
ing of grease and hours of labor. Food was cooked be- 
fore the embers of the open fireplaces or in brick ovens, 
and most of it was home-grown. 

This was the sort of world in which John Murray 
lived and traveled. His tremendous energy, his limit- 
less faith, his grounding in scripture and his skill in 
debate are almost beyond comprehension. All of these 
things, combined with an overflowing love for people 
and a saving sense of humor, made Murray a com- 
manding and unique leader in an age of revolution 
and change. 

John’s plans for living quietly with his benefactor 
at Good Luck and working on the land, perhaps 
making short preaching trips to near-by towns, were 
doomed to disappointment. The fame of his preach- 
ing began to spread beyond New Jersey. His direct, 
emotional style and his gospel of love and hope drew 
the attention of people in more distant cities and towns. 
Murray began his travels, probably with no other idea 
in mind than that of obeying the divine command 
to preach. This was a new country. He did not 
know much about its religion or its people, therefore 
it was necessary for him to devise a plan of action, and 
his method is rather interesting. He preached for 
nearly four years before the implications of his heresy, 
universal salvation, were uncovered. Here and there 
he was suspected by certain of the orthodox ministers 
with whom he came in contact, but generally speaking 
he was considered to be another preacher of the White- 
field type. He did employ the great evangelist’s style 
of delivery and emotional approach. 

Murray’s technique in presenting his ideas to his 
different audiences was probably devised as a method 
of self-defense, and it was exasperating to his enemies. 
Instead of coming out openly and declaring that he 
believed in universal salvation he always clothed his 
ideas (at least for the first four years) in scriptural 
language. In vain did those who suspected his ortho- 
doxy try to pin him down. He always proved his 
points by the skillful use of scripture, and left it to his 
hearers to draw their own conclusions. ‘One capital 
difficulty which has encompassed me in my progress 
through this younger world has been the extreme re- 
luctance of inquirers to receive their answers in scrip- 
turallanguage. Standing alone I have sought to wrap 
myself, or rather to entrench myself, in the sacred 
testimony of my God; and for this I have been ac- 
cused of prevarication, equivocation and what not, 
merely because I have not generally chosen to garb my 
sentiments in my own words. Thus I was contented 
with proclaiming the truth as it is in Jesus in scriptural 
language, only leaving to my hearers deductions, 
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comments and applications.’’* By using this method 
he laid himself open to misunderstanding on the one 
hand, but on the other hand he was clothing his own 
ideas with an authority recognized and respected by all. 
He dwelt with emphasis on those points of doctrine 
with which his Calvinistic hearers would sympathize, 
and left his audience to draw their own conclu- 
sions. 

In his sermons and public addresses Murray pos- 
sessed one weakness which he had to guard against, 
for it created bitter misunderstandings and hatreds. 
This was his habit of using sarcasm and a biting wit. 
Edward Turner, one of the ablest of the early nine- 
teenth century Universalist preachers, quoted Murray 
as saying, ““My brother, if you possess wit and satire, 
never cultivate but chastise them, they will not pro- 
duce you any sincere friends. They will make you 
many enemies; it is no way to catch birds by casting 
stones at them.’’** 

Between September, 1770, and September, 1778, 
Murray was an itinerant in a wide and constantly en- 
larging field. At first the preaching services in the 
little church at Good Luck attracted crowds from a 
radius of twenty miles. Under the pressure of the 
many invitations that came to him, Murray visited 
New York, where he was warmly welcomed. Such 
was the enthusiasm that his admirers wanted to build a 
church and have him remain as their pastor. They 
did not realize the implications of his teachings. He 
refused their kind invitation because he had promised 
his aged benefactor that he would return to Good 
Luck. 

His next experience in Philadelphia did not end 
on such a happy note. In response to many invita- 
tions he visited the City of Brotherly Love, where he 
was warmly welcomed by a group of friends and in- 
vited by the Baptist minister to visit his house and 
preach in his church. His heresy was not suspected 
until the minister, in a private conversation with 
Murray, began to doubt his orthodoxy. Immediately 
he forbade him the use of his church, and furthermore 
warned all the other congregations and their ministers. 
All doors were then closed to him. Finally his friends 
secured a room called Bachelor’s Hall. ‘This was 
once a celebrated place of gluttony and good living, 
situated in Kensington on the Main river street. It 
was a square building of considerable beauty, with 
pilasters, and was burnt before the Revolution. It 
was built for a few city gentlemen; tea parties were 
made there frequently for the ladies of their acquain- 
tance, and once it was lent to the use of Murray, the 
Universalist Preacher, keeping then the doctrine 
cannon-shot distance from the city.’’*** 

Murray was involved in endless controversies. 
One rather humorous incident arose out of a conversa- 
tion with a Baptist minister in Philadelphia. The 
minister had told Murray that he walked nine miles 
every Sunday to preach. ‘‘How many in your congre- 
gation?” asked Murray. “About one hundred,” was 
the answer. ‘‘How many of the hundred do you sup- 
pose are elected to everlasting life?’’ continued Murray. 


*Murray, John, Life, 18338 ed., p. 292. 


**Journal of Edward Turner (manuscript). Universalist 
Historical Library, Tufts College, Mass. 


***Watson, John F. “Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania in the Olden Time,” Vol. I, p/432. Philadelphia: E. Thom- 
as, 1857. : 
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“T cannot tell.” “Fifty do you think?” “Oh no, nor 
twenty.” “Ten, perhaps?” There may be ten.” 
“Can those lost do anything which will help their 
situation?” ‘They might as well try to pull the stars 
from heaven.” ‘Can your preaching help them?” 
“Certainly not. Every sermon they hear will sink 
them deeper in damnation.’ “And so,” concluded 
Murray sarcastically, “you walk nine miles every 
Sunday to sink ninety persons out of a hundred into 
never-ending misery?”’* 

Within a year’s time in the new world Murray 
had gained fame.and notoriety. At least to the or- 
thodox ministers who suspected his brand of theology 
he was certainly a heretic. Although written at a 
later date than the period covered by Murray’s itin- 
erant preaching this notation from the Rey. William 
Bentley’s diary reveals the attitude of many orthodox 
clergymen. First he cites reasons against admitting 
Murray into the public desk: ‘‘He is a stranger, with- 
out credentials or testimonials of any sort. He has 
been educated in a quite different profession from that 
of a public teacher. He isa vagrant, having no regular 
abode in any place, any ordination or appointment to 
any charge whatsoever. He has inveighed bitterly 
against the whole order of ministers and has not 
properly confuted their opinions. He is incapable of 
judging of points in question by the deficiency of his 
education.” ** This was a rather mild criticism in 
comparison with a broadside in a letter written from 
America by Dr. James Manning to his friend the Rev. 
Benjamin Walker of London, in 1783. ‘Language 
would fail to paint in proper colors the horrors of these 
days. About this time one John Murray, alias 
Murphy, a fugitive from justice in Great Britain, with 
great address undertook to propagate the doctrine of 
universal salvation, as held by a Mr. Relly, in his book 
on Union, of which Mr. Murray was a mere retailer. 
In this work he was too successful in the towns and 
counties through New England. The avidity with 
which the error was imbibed greatly contributed to the 
decline of the morals of the people, and to unsettle 
the minds of professors.’”’*** Evidently Murray was 
successful in his preaching. 

In the autumn of 1773 Murray again left the hos- 
pitable home of Thomas Potter to journey as far as 
Newport, R. I. In New York he went through one of 
those bitter and painful experiences which gave his 
enemies much needed ammunition. His moral integrity 
was assailed. Itso happened that before he left Cork, 
Ireland, Murray had been entertained in the home 
of a Mr. and Mrs. Trinbath at the same time that 
Whitefield was there. Shortly after this Mrs. Trinbath 
ran away from home with another man and came to 
America. On his route to Newport Murray learned 
that the lady was living in New York in straitened 
circumstances. He felt that if he could see her, he 
could persuade her to return to Ireland to her widowed 
mother and children, her husband having died in the 
meantime. Not knowing of her husband’s death, Mrs. 
Trinbath, thinking that this man who desired to see 
her was her husband, refused to see Murray. This 


*Murray, John, Life, 1833 ed., p. 131. 
**Bentley, Rev. William, Diary (4 vols.) Vol. I, p. 112. 
Salem, Mass. Essex Institute, 1905. 


***Guild, Reuben A. ‘Life, Times and Correspondence of 
James Manning and the Early History of Brown University,” 
article in Christian Repository. Vol. XLIV, Vt., Dec. 31, 1864. 
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was a sweet morsel for John’s enemies. Soon the 
rumor was circulated that this pious,preacher was a 
ne’er-do-well wedded to a woman of uncertain charac- 
ter. With great difficulty Murray obtained an inter- 
view, in which the lady assured listeners that this man 
was not her husband; but the damage was done and 


Preaching in 


We publish herewith extracts from the sermons of 
Connecticut Universalist ministers delivered on Ex- 
change Sunday, May 4, 1941, the third in a series of 
state-wide exchanges in that state. If one asks “What is 
Connecticut like?” one must answer “Like our denomi- 
nation, only more so.” In talents, in temperament, in 
techniques used, the ministers are as far apart as the 
poles. In philosophy and in spirit they are united. The 
Exchange Sunday is planned. Each minister in time 
must preach in all the churches. Hartford cannot say 
“We want only Brown or Jones,” Hartford must take 
“Balaam”’ or ‘“‘the Ass’ when the appointed time 
comes around. And maybe “Balaam” or “‘the Ass” 
will be just the dose Hartford needs. No inferences 
should be drawn from our metaphors. They are merely 
literary pleasantries designed to illustrate the infinite 
variety in human nature and ministers. We are in- 
debted to the indefatigable Harry Adams Hersey for 
this report. Dr. Hersey at seventy-one is going strong. 
No minister in our church is like any other. No state 
organization is cut to pattern. Connecticut is not 
dominated by its neighbors Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts and New York, or colored by their ways. Those 
who are afraid that totalitarianism is on the way, and 
sure that “it can happen here,’ should be reassured when 
they reflect upon independent liberty-loving Univer- 
salists to be found in every parish and every state. 


The Editor. 


The Search for God 


HETHER you know it or not, you and all 
around you are searching for God. It is 
man’s oldest quest, and his newest. How 

may I find God? Long ago Job in his misery cried 
out: “O that I knew where I might find him!” But 
that question cannot be answered until another is 
squarely faced. ‘Do I really want to find God?”’ In 
loneliness and in sorrow you want God, but you must 
understand that He is no Santa Claus, no fairy god- 
mother. Nor can you make bargains with God. He 
is uncompromising in His way and will not listen to 
you when like a small boy you stand on a hill and 
shout: “‘See here, God, you give me sunshine for the 
picnic and I’ll be a good boy tomorrow.”’ God is not 
like that, and that is no way to find Him. 

To find God you must destroy your own barriers 
of selfishness and pride. You must undergo the dis- 
ciplining of giving up—and giving in to God. It is 
almost as though God were putting His finger on this 
and this, saying sternly: “These things must go first.” 
Once you have said ‘‘Yes’”’ to God, with brave comfort 
Jesus’ words come back: “If with all your hearts ye 
truly seek me, ye shall ever truly find me.” 

“O that I knew where I might find him!’ Jesus 
answers: “‘Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: 
if any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in.’”’ God is as near to you as that. He has 
already come more than half the way. But He will 
not smash the door whose latch is on the inside. He 
will lay siege to the soul, but He will never steal it. 
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the rumor continued to be circulated for the express 
purpose of discrediting Murray and his message. 


A chapter from the ‘Life of John Murray” by Alfred S. 
Cole and Clarence R. Skinner, now being written as a part of the 
Bicentennial Celebration of the birth of Murray. 


Connecticut 


But where, exactly, can I find Him? There is 
evidence of God in great spiritual personalities. Some 
souls are so faithful to the right, so generous in love, 
that we see God in them. Stanley met Livingstone, 
Grenfell met Moody, and all men meet Christ. Saints 
are made, not born. Many like St. Francis have to 
get rid of the devil before they can let God in! But 
when they do hear the knocking at the door and go 
out—we can see God in them. 

For the average man God is most readily found in 
nature—in the steady round of seasons with the knowl- 
edge that if winter comes spring cannot be far behind, 
in the harmony of the stars in their courses and the 
earth on its axis. Nature bears the handiwork of God, 
but it is not God. Religion is not made up solely of 
pleasant sensations or sweet feelings. There is suffer- 
ing and sacrifice and the piercing word of God sounded 
in the church. It is not the garden of Gethsemane 
and the moonlight silver on the olive leaves, but it is 
the agony of one who would face the cross that swayed 
history. 

We find God in the amazing rise of His church, 
the fellowship of the ages which we did not create and 
could not create. It was given by God and is in- 
habited by God. 

Yes, God is in His church, in His creation, in His 
sons, not completely in any one of them, but He may 
be found. How? The answer is clear in the words of 
Dr. Maltby: “If I seek Him I have not far to go. For 
it is not the sheep that find the shepherd. The shep- 
herd finds the sheep. His journey is begun before 
mine . . and all our searching which seems to us 
so arduous is only our half reluctant rising to open the 
door. . . . If I come He cannot refuse me. He can- 
not deny Himself. He will not unsay what He has 
said or undo what He has done.” 

Robert H. Barber. 


Solid Grounds for Hope 

HE greatest event in history is taking place before 

T the eyes of the world today. Nature in all its 
beauty is preparing life for growth and fruitful- 
ness. 

Voices are crying out in exultation, “Let me live!” 
Everywhere we see nature’s children covering moun- 
tain and valley with a magic carpet of green. Trees 
are bursting forth in leafy garments. 

This reminds us that God intended this earth to 
be regarded not merely as a workshop, but a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. 

There is an assurance in this miracle of spring. 
What matters it if we discover gold mines and invent 
machines ifnature failed to renew its promises? 
What would life hold for you and for me if the 
earth remained cold and bare, and held no hope for 
harvest? 

Perhaps in order fully to appreciate the meaning 
of spring we might try to imagine what would be our 
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feelings if nature reneged and the future threatened 
us with starvation. 

Yet each spring, soon or late, this greatest of all 
life’s mysteries is enacted. The life force in every 
grain, branch, seed, is struggling to express itself, 
giving the lie to winter that death ends all, and as- 
sures us again that only life is true. 

The first message of springtime is the assurance 
of God’s faithfulness, whereas sometimes people are 
faithless. God through nature always keeps His tryst. 
Through countless years God has kept His promise, 
“while the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest 
shall not fail.”’ 

To be sure we have had the partial droughts in the 
Middle West, but science has been discovering that it 
is to a large extent man’s own fault through neglecting 
and abusing the soil. 

But on the whole, spring comes with faithful 
regularity, seedtime comes and harvest follows, and 
God fulfills His promises—beautifying the earth and 
filling our barns with plenty. 

This season of the year not only revives the life 
of nature, but it stirs the springtime spirit within our 
own souls. It inspires us to be more cheerful of the 
. present and more optimistic of the future. 

Each morning brings some glad surprise—new 
tufts of grass, new buds and opening flowers cover 
the landscape and make the world a living witness to 
the power of a living God. As the drama of nature 
unfolds its plans and purposes, our hopes are strength- 
ened in greater things ahead. 

It is by this solid ground of hope that we are 
saved, rescued from the winter of doubt and disap- 
pointment. With the springtime spirit in our souls, 
the doors of vision are thrown open. Courageous 
faith inspires us to push forward into larger fields of 
opportunity. We plan and work with renewed 
strength and that expectant hope which is based on 
the promises of God—‘“While the earth remaineth, 
seedtime and harvest shall not fail.” 

Isaac Smith. 


Modern Discipleship 
N one occasion Jesus said to his disciples, “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross and follow me.”’ 

Here is a sentence of Jesus with a challenge in it. 
There were too many who thought of discipleship as 
a casual affair. Jesus taught that the best things in 
life are secured at a great cost and that Christian living 
involves a vast amount of courage, patience, loyalty 
and faithfulness. Modern discipleship demands cour- 
age. It requires one to do the hard things. We have 
no reason to think that the Christian life can be ac- 
cepted on easy terms. We sugar-coat religion. We 
say being a Christian does not place heavy responsi- 
bilities upon us. We do not expect to give up any- 
thing for our religion, not even our golf on Sunday 
morning, We say living the Christian life means 
putting our name upon the church roll, attending our 
church, publicly announcing our acceptance of Chris- 
tian ideals. One is not a Christian because he joins 
the church, or attends church, or accepts a creed. One 
is a Christian because he lives the truths Jesus taught 
and dedicates himself to the service of. God and 
man. : 
A Christian denies himself and takes up his cross 
and follows Jesus. There is a difference between a 
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burden and across. A burden means the things which 
cannot be escaped, things like physical disabilities, 
loss of loved ones, sickness, but, as someone has said, 
“The only cross that many bear is a little gold one ona 
watch chain or necklace.” 

Christianity needs to fear the half-hearted loyalty 
of her friends more than the open hostility of her 
enemies. We know few who are deliberately tearing 
down the work of religion. The average person would 
not care to live ina community without a church. He 
pays a tribute to the church, even if it is often a silent 
one. But the indifference of millions of so-called 
Christians is undermining the work of the church. 
It is an inside job. 

The need today is for loyal and faithful disciples. 

Clifford D. Newton. 


Spiritual Defense 
UT on the whole armor of God is a text from the 
sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
It calls to spiritual defense; it emphasizes truth, 
righteousness, peace, faith, the word of God and 
prayer. Regular public worship is an important part 
of this defense. 

We need to prepare defense against five evils of 
our time—racial antagonism, narrow nationalism, 
profiteering, unemployment and the restriction of our 
liberties. 

Against these our spiritual defense is loyalty to 
the central idea of Love, taught and lived by Jesus, 
summed up by him in the Golden Rule and the two 
commandments, love to God and love to man. 

Frank S. Gredler. 


The Prodigal Son: A Parable of Penitence 
ESUS’ parable of the Prodigal Son is the story of a 
boy who did not have very good sense, but who 
wanted to live his own life. That was a good 
thing. Young people who do not get away from home 
rarely grow strong and self-reliant. Parents are likely 
to regard them as children and treat them so, and 
mother-love can easily become smother-love. When 
young people want to get away it does not mean lack 
of affection, or the loss of it. It means often that 
home and parents have done their work effectively, 
and it does not need to be continued. 

Of course young people away from home run into 
danger and make mistakes, but there can be no mean- 
ingful choice in anything without the chance of 
choosing the wrong way. That is what this boy did: 
he chose what he thought would yield pleasures, but 
he did not take the long view or the balanced view, 
and both are necessary. He chose immediate pleas- 
ure without thought of later suffering, and he chose 
physical enjoyment instead of that which would satisfy 
his whole personality. 

The inevitable results followed. First he became 
hungry; then he had to engage in the most degrading 
occupation a Jew could imagine; and finally he had 
to go home and confess his mistake. That was the 
hardest of all. We don’t like to admit our mistakes, 
especially to admit that we have made fools of our- 
selves. But he did it, and found that it was not as 
hard as he expected. 

I’ve often wished that Jesus had gone on to tell 
the rest of the story—what the older brother did with 
his resentment, how the two young men got along to- 
gether, and what the father did with his property— 
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but the story stands unfinished. We have to guess at 
the rest. 

So often we are just like the Prodigal. We want 
physical ease and pleasure, if nothing worse. Our 
modern scientific civilization, with its million gadgets, 
helps, and we become soft, not only in our muscles 
but in our minds. It is hard to think for ourselves, 
and that makes us easy victims of propaganda, foreign 
and domestic. It is hard to hold ourselves to any 
spiritual discipline. If our temptations were to posi- 
tive evil, it might be easier to resist. 

One reason we need the Church is to give us the 
needed stimulus to balanced living. The Church ought 
to comfort the distressed, but it ought to make the 
rest of us uncomfortable, dissatisfied with ourselves, 
with our intellectual, moral and spiritual attainments, 
and with our civilization. What we are being shown 
by the upheaval in the world today is that an abun- 
dance of things, of physical power, material wealth, 
may bring only sorrow and suffering unless these are 
balanced and controlled by moral and spiritual at- 
tainments and resources. Out of this suffering, per- 
haps, we shall become penitent, and turn home to God. 
If we don’t, the present distress and suffering will con- 
tinue—the certain and just retribution for our sin. 
But if we do, we may be as surprised as was the Prodi- 
gal, “for eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart 
of man conceived the things which God hath pre- 
pared for those that love him” enough to do His will 
and to obey His law of life. 

Stanley Manning. 
BP . and Heaven Too’’ 

LL This and Heaven Too” tells the story of a 
young Frenchwoman of fine character and 
great competence who goes through an ex- 

perience harrowing in the extreme, later comes to 
America and marries a young American minister. 
It is a delightful book, and the ending is like the end 
of a perfect day. 

Life is like this sometimes, but certainly not al- 
ways. Bitter adversity is not always followed by 
complete happiness. ‘‘All this’? so wears and breaks 
human beings that when the “‘heaven too” experience 
comes they are ill-fitted to enjoy it. Yet this is only 
the surface view of things. It does not consider the 
life of the spirit or the way of faith. 

If ever a person was, by all human standards, de- 
feated, that person was Jesus of Nazareth. For thirty 
years of his life he lived quietly amid pastoral scenes 
in the hill country of Galilee. Then his private life 
came abruptly to an end. He entered upon his public 
mission, and a year of great popularity. Then came 
another swift change. His popularity ebbed almost 
overnight. Church and state turned upon him sav- 
agely. The bright dream ended. Such defeat there 
never was. Yet out of this colossal failure came a 
victory such as the world has never seen, a victory to 
which even the strains of the Hallelujah Chorus cannot 
do justice. All this and heaven, too! 

Looking out over the world in this present hour, 
God seems defeated. Justice is still blindfolded; good 
will has lost its goodness; truth is on the scaffold. 
Dark days these! But the returns are not yet all in! 

A year and a half ago we saw little Czechoslovakia 
engulfed by a powerful neighbor. We can take it as 
a symbol of all the other little countries that have 
been betrayed. And yet we wonder! Weshould hear 
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President Benes, now in this country, voicing his faith 
that his country, now crushed to earth, will rise again, 
and speaking, too, without hate or rancor. That is 
of itself an example of victory in defeat. 

There are defeats and defeats. They vary in 
intensity, cause and effect. There are the defeats we 
bring upon ourselves, sometimes deliberately. We 
trifle with honesty, and we pay the price. We flout 
those virtues that have been tested by the centuries 
and found valid. We throw ourselves against that 
rock which is known as the Great Commandments. 
The only victory that can come out of this kind of 
defeat is by way of repentance. 

Then there are the defeats that come to us as a 
result of the wrong-doing of others. Somebody fails us, 
betrays us. We suffer vicariously. Somebody pulls 
the house down upon us and leaves us to get out of the 
ruins as best we can. The victory in such a defeat is 
the sheer grandeur of being able to say, as One said 
who hung upon a cross: “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

There are other failures and defeats for which we 
cannot account. They come as from a cloudless sky. 
We gave our best, and failed. We went the second 
mile, but without result. Nobody, so far as we can 
see, contributed to our failure. God seemed to let us 
down. ‘The victory in such a defeat is that of faith, 
and faith alone, the steadfast belief that, when the 
returns are all in, God will be heard; that despite every- 
thing, God zs, and He is a rewarder of them that seek 
Him. ‘That is the victory of victories in the defeat of 
defeats. 

Nor should we overlook the assurances of the 
final outcome when the long day is done. The Bible 
is still the book for such a time as this. Turn to the 
eighth chapter of Romans and note the triumphant 
spirit with which it concludes: ‘‘Who shall separate 
us from the loveof Christ? shall tribulation, or anguish, 
or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword? .... Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors, through him that loved us. For I 
am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come... . shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

Richard E. Bird, Jr. 


Being in Tune 
AN like musical instruments needs to be tuned. 
The time between the tuning of musical in- 
struments depends on the instrument and the 
conditions of its use. So too with man. Most of us 
need to be tuned over and over again and again—just 
once won’t do. 

Every musical instrument is tuned to something. 
Some are tuned to an established pitch, and others are 
tuned to another instrument. So, too, it is again with 
man—man must be tuned to something. Of course he 
is tuned to various things at various times. He is 
tuned to self interests, family interests, material 
things, patriotic concepts, educational standards. 
But there is a need for some all-inclusive thing to 
which man can be tuned. 

Various efforts have been made to draw this in- 
clusive circle. Some have said that even when we 
kneel to pray “our prayer should be for others.’ 
Others have written and talked about the over-soul, 
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the master patternmaker, all-conquering love. Some 
have said it should be progress, evolution, while 
others have said it should be God. 

Harold Lumsden. 


Dividing the Light from the Darkness 

HIS entire sermon is contained in the two texts— 
“God divided the light from the darkness”’ and 
“Be ye imitators of God.” 

For without exception men in all times everywhere 
have associated all desirable things, all progress, all 
knowledge, with the light, and their reverse with the 
darkness. That seems to be the ‘“‘given’’ order, the 
universe as God made it. 

It is the duty of man to imitate God. Without 
being a Pollyanna, carrying “‘gladness’”’ to ridiculous 
excess, one may look for, and usually find, a light side 
to every problem and condition. For instance, taken 
all together, the automobile undoubtedly saves more 
lives than it destroys. It does it in emergency cases 
and in general promotion of healthful recreation. No 
newspaper could begin to publish the good men do, 
the reports of thousands of constructive agencies at 
work, the luminous story of man’s humanity to man. 
Be aware of the will to peace, the spirit of philanthropy, 
the prevalence of sacrificial service, the every-day and 
every-year preponderance of health, order and prog- 
ress. 
But can we divide the light from the darkness in 
our individual lives? Misfortune, loss of health, loss 
of money, loss of friends, the relentless oncoming of 
old age, usually with increasing infirmity, these, some 
of them, may be our experience. We know that 
thousands of victorious souls have withstood these, 
have still found life worth living, have become ‘‘minis- 
ters’’ to all who know them. Jt can be done. Will you 
do it? 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


* * * 


A BIRTHDAY 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 

HIS is the story of a birthday. It was the birth- 

day of a little girl called Mary May. Eight 

children were coming, and everything was ready 

for the party at four o’clock. Of all the children who 

came, I only know of one, and his name was Tommy 

Tucker. No; not the Tommy Tucker who cried for 

his supper. This Tommy Tucker was just seven, and, 

though he did cry sometimes, it was never for his sup- 
per. 

When all the children had arrived, there was a 
game. It was a treasure hunt. All over the house 
things were hidden, and the children were to hunt 
for them. In the living room there were large card- 
board boxes, and, when a child found a hidden thing, 
he or-she rushed to a box and threw it in, and rushed 
off for another; and the one who found most got the 
prize. 

Just before the start Mary May cried out: “There 
are only eight boxes, and I make nine.” Her mother 
said: ‘““But darling, you know the house so well, and 
you know where some of the things are. You must 
watch the boxes and see the things go in.” 

_ Mary May was furious and behaved so badly that 
everybody felt dreadfully about it.- But her mother 
left her to sulk, and the others rushed off to the hunt. 
It was most exciting; and Tommy Tucker won the 
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prize. The prize was Chinese Checkers, which he 
wanted very much. 

Then there were a cake with candles and ice 
cream. Mary May cheered up a little; but everybody 
knew that she was not having a happy birthday, be- 
cause she kept saying: “‘After all, it’s my birthday.”’ 

Then there were more games; and Mary May 
played, but she wanted to win everything. 

At seven o’clock the fathers came for the children, 
and, when everybody was ready and had said Goodby 
and Thank You for a lovely party, off they went. 
Tommy Tucker got into the last car, but suddenly he 
said: ‘‘Oh, Father, wait a minute. I forgot some- 
thing.”” And he got out of the car and ran back. In- 
to the house he flew and called “‘Mary May! 
Mary May!’ Mary May came into the hall, and 
Tommy Tucker rushed at her and pushed the Chinese 
Checkers into her arms, and said: ““That’s for you, so 
you can have a happy birthday.’’ Then he tore away 
and jumped into the car again. 

“Did you forget your mittens?’ asked Father. 

“No,” said Tommy Tucker. 

When they got home, Mother was talking to one 
of the fathers who had a child at the party, and ‘this 
father said: ‘‘Hello, Tommy Tucker, I hear you won 
a prize. Let’s see it.” 

Tommy Tucker looked a little upset, and then he 
said: “‘I gave it back to Mary May. She wanted it, 
and it was her birthday.” 

“Why you old idiot!’ laughed the father. ‘‘Mary 
May behaves like a horrid kid, and that sort of thing 
won’t improve her.”’ 

But Tommy Tucker’s mother said: ““When Tom- 
my Tucker was born, somebody said: ‘How wise he 
looks;’ and now I know he 7s.” 

Tommy Tucker went to bed very happy. He was 
sure that one’s own mother knows better than other 
people’s fathers. 


* * * 


WISCONSIN CONFERENCE 
Noble E. McLaughlin 


HE annual conference of the Universalists of Wisconsin was 

held at Madison Tuesday, May 6, 1941. Thirty-three sat 

down for luncheon at the Hotel Loraine. All seven officers were 
present and two of the three of the Fellowship Committee. 

The president, Miss Alice Phelps-Rider, called the meeting 
to order. Prayer was offered by the Rev. C. L. Arrington, a 
visiting pastor. Roll call showed all churches in the state rep- 
resented except Augusta. R. G. Harvey, state treasurer, gave his 
report, showing over $14,000 of state funds. Edward Hoernel, 
Racine, and W. EF. Lobdell, Mukwonago, were named an auditing 
committee. Eight ministers were reported in fellowship with the 
Wisconsin Convention. The Rev. M. L. Aldridge, now of Wood- 
stock, Il., for twenty-six years a pastor in Wisconsin, was present 
and was given the privileges of the floor. 

Dr. McLaughlin reported for Augusta, Miss Alice Rider for 
Markesan, Dr. Robinson and Mrs. W. Ludlow for Monroe, W. E. 
Lobdell for Mukwonago, the Rev. Robert Tipton for Racine, 
Mrs. Lynne Carr for Stoughton, Myles Treviranus for Wausau, 
and the Revs. C. L. Arrington, M. L. Aldridge and Myles Rode- 
haver spoke of the churches in general. 

Action was taken on a number of matters of a financial na- 
ture and $25.00 was voted for the Gunn Ministerial Fund. 

The following officers were elected: President, Miss Alice 
Phelps-Rider, Markesan; vice-president, Mrs. W. E. Lobdell, 
Mukwonago; treasurer, Richard G. Harvey, Racine; secretary- 
superintendent, Dr. N. E. McLaughlin, Wausau; trustees, Mrs. 
Willis Ludlow, Monroe, Mrs. Fred R. Becker, Wausau, Edw. G. 
Hoernel, Racine. Fellowship Committee, Dr. N. E. McLaugh- 
lin, Harry O. Hale, Stoughton, Miss Harriet Corson, Monroe. 
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Dr. Luther Riley Robinson, pastor of the Monroe church 
since June, 1930, and previous to that pastor of the Racine church 
six years, announced that he had presented his resignation the 
preceding Sunday, to take effect July 1. He has been in pre- 
carious health for some time and the Monroe church granted him 
a four-months leave of absence during the winter, which he spent 
in California. He resumed services April 1, but felt that he 
could not carry on further. The Secretary-Superintendent re- 
sponded, speaking of the many years that Dr. Robinson had 
served both as pastor and as superintendent in Wisconsin, and 
of the ties of friendship and fellowship that had existed so cor- 
dially during the years, and wishing Dr. and Mrs. Robinson 
goodby and God-speed. 


* * * 


CONNECTICUT CONVENTION 


Harry Adams Hersey 


HE 109th annual session of the Connecticut Universalist 

Convention was held in the Church of the Redeemer, West 
Hartford, Friday and Saturday, May 16-17, 1941. 

All the officers were re-elected, as follows: President, James 
H. Morgan, Hartford; vice-president, the Rev. Clifford D. New- 
ton, Stafford; secretary, the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, D. D., 
Danbury; treasurer, Herbert E. Belden, Hartford; trustee for 
three years, Kenneth S. Hubbard, New Haven; auditors, Garret 
D. Brower and H. Howard Wallace, Hartford. Nominating 
Committee, William P. Hemming, Stamford, Herbert Mills, 
Meriden, the Rev. Emerson Schwenk, Bridgeport. Preacher of 
occasional sermon, 1942, the Rev. Robert H. Barber, New Haven. 
Place for next convention, Stafford. 

In preparing the report of the Nominating Committee J. 
Albert Robinson, chairman, had made an exhaustive study of all 
the elections in the past seventy-six years. He presented a 
tabular view of all the ‘“‘trustee years” and ‘‘officer years’ given 
to the service of the Convention from each of the existing parishes. 
He summarized it in terms of “‘man years” as follows: Hartford, 
121, Norwich, 63, Meriden, 54, Bridgeport, 46, New Haven, 44, 
Stamford, 34, Danbury, 32, Stafford, 26. 

The Credentials Committee reported an attendance of 71 
official members of the convention, an increase of 20 percent 
over the average in recent years. 

The Connecticut Association of Universalist Women held 
its annual convention at the same time, and certain parts of the 
program were for the ‘“‘combined conventions.’”’ Such was the 
opening worship session, Friday afternoon, conducted by the Rev. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., of Norwich. Herbert E. Belden gave an 
address of welcome to both organizations. 

The Executive Committee gave a detailed account of its 
transactions for the year. Among items of special interest was 
its decision to transfer all the Convention records, except two 
volumes in current use, to the Connecticut State Library, in 
Hartford, for safe-keeping. The library will furnish the secretary 
with photostatic copies of all records. The second item referred 
to the decision to attempt no more services at the old Long Ridge 
church, long dormant but with recent summer services, and to 
sell the property after having it transferred to the Convention. 

The treasurer’s report showed total receipts of $12,780.46 
and Convention funds of $213,245.66. One of these funds is in 
the amount of $5,000, given by Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer, in 
memory of her husband, who served the Convention as super- 
intendent, secretary and president for nearly a quarter of a 
century. The fund is known as the Theodore A. Fischer fund, 
and is to be administered for the benefit of the New Haven 
church, of which he was the pastor for a full generation. 

Among the gifts of the Convention during the past year, in 
support of denominational interests, was $300 to the General 
Sunday School Association (a custom of several years standing); 
$100 to The Christian Leader free fund; $320 toward the expenses 
of church school representatives and young people at institutes 
for religious education and the national Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
The budget presented by the treasurer for the ensuing year, and 
approved and adopted by the convention, anticipates similar 
support for the Sunday School Association and the summer 
institutes and convention. 

The report of the Forward Together Program Committee, 
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appointed by recommendation of the preceding Convention, 
showed definite measures adopted to make the program opera- 
tive. The Convention recommended a continuance of the pro- 
gram under a similar committee. 

It was voted to hold the November Mid-Year Conference 
in Stamford, where a pageant will be presented in observance of 
the centennial year of the society. 

Recommendations were adopted asking for large representa- 
tion from the state at the General Convention sessions in Sep- 
tember and for special observance of the 200th anniversary of 
John Murray’s birth, December 10. 

The General Convention will be asked, by recommendation 
of Connecticut Universalists, to investigate the possibility of 
Universalist Church membership in the Federal Council. 

Dr. Lalone visited the convention and made an interesting 
statement of the services and needs of the Publishing House, 
and referred to its display of books and materials. 

The Rey. Edna P. Bruner addressed the combined conven- 
tions on ‘Forward Together in the Great Task of the Church,”’ 
and the Rev. Douglas Frazier presented ‘“‘A Program for Uni- 
versalist Youth.’’ The impression made by both of these new 
workers for the General Convention was most favorable and they 
will be invited to ‘‘come again.” 

The convention of the Universalist women will be reported 
by its secretary. An outstanding feature was the address of the 
national president of the Association of Universalist Women, 
Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, who described in detail her 5,000-mile trip 
through the South to visit every one of our mission fields 
there. She spoke particularly of the large social service work 
being performed by the minister at Outlaw’s Bridge, the Rev. 
Gustav Ulrich, and of the new medical work and visiting nurse 
at Friendly House. 

The Friday evening program was a religious service con- 
ducted by the Rey. Clifford D. Newton, vice-president. The 
Rev. Robert H. Barber offered prayer. The occasional sermon, 
“The Unfinished Task,’’ was delivered by the Rev. Isaac Smith 
of Meriden. Communion was administered by the Rev. Stanley 
Manning and the Rev. Isaac Smith. The annual offering for the 
ministerial relief fund was received in the amount of $23.84. 

A new feature in Connecticut Conventions was holding the 
meetings through the evening of the second day. They closed 
with a Saturday night banquet (through at eight o’clock, how- 
ever) at which the Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley was the speaker. 
He spoke as an Englishman, and told of two great war aims of 
the British Empire, to destroy utterly the Nazi totalitarianism 
and program and to preserve for every man that which the 
English cockney well described as “the right of every man to live 
his life as he blighty well pleases.’’ At the close of his address 
he was given a real ovation. He was preceded by a word of greet- 
ing from the Rev. Everett A. Babcock of the Connecticut Council 
of Churches and Religious Education (of which our Stanley Man- 
ning is president). Mr. Babcock expressed warm appreciation 
of the Universalists and spoke of the program of the Council. 

So successful did the change of date from mid-week to week- 
end prove, that the Convention voted in large majority to favor 
the same days next year. 

Perfect weather, a perfect “‘host”’ (never did a church people 
do their part more hospitably and well), a fine spirit and a forward 
look characterized this 109th occasion when those in the high 
fellowship were “‘all together with one accord in one place’’ and 
the Spirit descended upon them. 


* * * 


TWO FOR A FARTHING 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


Blood-stained feathers, slender feet 
Stiff as twigs in winter sleet. 

“Two for but a farthing,’ so 
Spake the Teacher long ago; 

“Yet your Father’s eyes take note. 
Little bird with silenced throat, 
Did the Lord God let you fall 
Here that someone might recall 
Words to fill his spirit’s lack— 
Truth to help his faith come back? 


” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WARFARE AND COWARDICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“That ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. 

“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in Heaven is 
perfect.’’—Matthew 5 : 45 and 48. 

It seems that the gods of war and their archangels have 
adjusted this divine melody to serve their purpose. Aircraft, 
sailing the serene blue, obliterating the sun’s healing rays by 
clouds of darkness, raining suffering upon the guiltless and the 
guilty. They are then perfect in evil. 

Modern warfare is the most cowardly act of mankind which 
has so far been revealed. Weascend into the serene calm of the 
skies and from the security there, rain hell upon God’s works. 


“Oh God, who rulest fate of nations, 

Almighty Thou in every land: 

Who holdest life and death’s privations 

Within the hollow of Thy hand, 

Whatever punishment Thou wieldest 

For the nations’ sins of yore ’gainst Thee, 

Endure they will, if Thou but shieldest 
Their immemorial liberty.” 


Adapted from poem by Gunnar Wennerberg (1817-1901). 
Ida E. Nelson. 
* * 


ANOTHER VERSION OF AN OLD STORY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Those who recall B. F. Williams’s “‘Legend of Bifana” may 
be pleased, as I was, to hear a different version of it, current in 
Italy. 

On January 6 an old, old lady, La Bifana, walks from house 
to house and leaves a present for each little child she visits. 
One thousand, nine hundred and forty years ago, according to 
Italian legend, La Bifana was very busy sweeping her kitchen 
when several men dressed as kings stopped at her door asking 
where Bethlehem was, but she had never heard of it. They 
told her about the star which they had been following. She 
wanted to go with them on their search for the infant Jesus, but 
it was getting dark and she thought the baby could wait till the 
next day. In the night she saw strange lights in the sky that 
seemed to take the form of angels. She could no longer sleep, 
but rose and wrapped two gifts for the Holy Baby and hurried off 
in the direction the kings had taken. She had not reached 
Bethlehem when the star disappeared and it was dawn. She 
asked the way—no one could tell her—so she has constantly 
traveled since that day, searching for the Christ Child, and each 
Epiphany she goes from house to house looking into the faces of 
the babies. With each she leaves a gift, hoping that at last she 
will give her gift to the right child. 

Mabel S.C. Allen. 

Cambridge, N. Y. 

* * 
“THESE THINGS OUGHT YE TO HAVE DONE AND 
NOT HAVE LEFT THE OTHERS UNDONE”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the editorial on Warmongering in the Leader of April 12 
two views of the Christian way are set forth. There is one Chris- 
tian way not mentioned in the editorial, that is, “Judge not, that 
ye be not judged.” 

After closely following the debates in Congress for the past 
five months, through the Congressional Record, I am convinced 
that the selfish, willful isolationists referred to in this editorial 
are unable to see beyond our own borders because their view is 
obscured by the more than 4,000,000 American citizens who 
have no legal residence because of circumstances over which they 
have no control. They are sharecropper refugees, dust bowl refu- 
gees, labor refugees, continually on the march, not permitted to 
stop anywhere long enough to establish a résidence lest they be- 
come a permanent burden upon that community. These isola- 
tionists also see the forty odd millions within our borders who, 


to quote our President, are “‘ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed,’” 
and they would heed the Biblical injunction, “Physician, heal 
thyself.” 

They say that unti] we can find a way to guarantee to this: 
submerged one-third of our own population the President’s four 
freedoms, it is but a futile gesture to offer to carry them to “‘every- 
one everywhere in the world.’’ They remind us that twenty-four 
years ago we attempted to ‘‘pull the victim loose,’’ with the result 
that we earned, for ourselves, the sobriquet of Uncle Sap, and for 
Europe, another war. They seem to feel that it is illogical to: 
offer directions while you yourself are lost in the woods. Inci- 
dentally these selfish men are apparently working harder to find a 
solution for our domestic problems than are those who are so far- 
sighted that they can see little except what lies beyond our fron- 
tiers. 

Ethel B. Long. 

Peoria, Ill. 


* * 


ON THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The “changing” of ‘‘individuals’’ into more beautiful lives: 
is worthy of all praise. The Oxford movement, at its best,, 
reaches this worthy objective. At its worst—like other merely 
“individual”? experiences in religion—it easily may result in a 
sort of smug satisfaction. 

However, the social order of our world is made up not only 
of individuals, but of inheritances from previous generations. 
In the larger sense, ‘‘individuals’’ do not exist except for census: 
purposes. All sorts of customs, social habits, institutions, govern. 
the ‘‘individual.” 

Hence, no matter how much he may be “changed” in the 
sense of some religious or psychological experience—especially: 
when connected with some set-up “‘group”’ under dynamic lead- 
ership—there is no change of attitude toward any “‘progressive: 
establishment of a better world order or the kingdom of God’” 
in this troubled world. 

Only collective action, added to individual action, and then 
only by bringing the individual into a larger understanding of the 
world’s needs, can achieve fruitful results in any really worth- 
while correction of corporate evils. 

George L. Mason. 


Orange, Mass. 
Pia 


MR. ELLENWOOD’S SOUTHERN TRIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We returned last Thursday, much improved in health, and’ 
are hard at it again—with a new appreciation of our opportunities 
and obligations in the South. Covered 4,500 miles, by steamer 
(Boston to Norfolk), and auto, through Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Florida, Alabama and Georgia—with Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Connecticut and Rhode Island thrown 
in for good measure, on our homeward trek. Visited several of 
our Southern churches and mission points and accumulated con- 
siderable information, which may be of use. Much impressed by 
the remarkable advance all through the South, in the two prime 
essentials of modern civilization—schools and highways. New 
England must look alive in both of these particulars lest she pres- 
ently be left at the post in the unremitting race among American 
communities for prestige and power. Enrollment of Northern 
men and women in Southern universities and colleges increases: 
each year. As ‘‘Postum”’ says—“‘there is a reason.” 

E. D.E. 
* * 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Five dollar bill enclosed for two years. 
The Christian Leader should be in every home whether Uni- 
versalist or not. 
Most helpful in many ways. 
Fanny M. Holmes. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


ANNOUNCING 


The fiscal year 
of the G.S.S. A, 
ends on June 30 
—exactly four 
weeks from the 
present date. Our 
books close then 
and the financial 
story of the year 
is written. Al- 
ways until the last contribution comes in 
the question confronts us: Will income 
measure up to expectations and cover the 
expenditures in service already made? 

If the answer is to be an affirmative one 
this year, many contributions must come 
in during the month of June. Has your 
school forwarded its per capita for 1940- 
41, made its annual pledge or contribution 
to the G.S.S. A.? If not, your attention 
to these matters during the next few days 
will mean much. We urge your co-opera- 
tion, that there may be no necessity next 
year of cutting down the service rendered 
local schools. 

To all individuals who have considered 
assisting the work of the Association, but 
to date have not forwarded a check, let it 
be said that this is an excellent time for 
your contribution to come in! It will be 
gratefully received and may well be the 
deciding factor in making possible a bal- 
anced budget. 


* * 


FOR ADULT STUDY GROUPS 


Lifting Life to a Religious Level. 
By Dr. John M. Ratcliff. (Universalist 
Publishing House. 20 cents.) 


The latest Helper lesson series is now 
ready. The name seems an inspiration— 
a warning that for most people life is not 
now being lived on a religious level but that 
it can and should be so lived. Also, here 
are methods for training mind and heart 
for those who decide to take their religion 
seriously. 

Having used several sets of Helper les- 
sons in a mid-week discussion class, I can 
estimate how any set of lessons will appeal 
to an average group. While most people 
will struggle through philosophical dis- 
cussions, trying to find practical guidance 
from them, they are more eager for such 
themes and treatment as offer help for 
everyday living. They crave specific 
means for dealing with personal problems. 
Living a decent and satisfying life is a full- 
time job. Nothing people try to do is any 
longer simple. Help is wanted to enable 
the struggling to find a way of life that will 
be enriching. 

Dr. Ratcliff’s lessons will appeal to the 
perplexed and give to many real help, since 
they deal with matters of daily experience. 
The book is in three parts, each treating a 
special phase of the theme of vital living. 
The first section faces squarely the ques- 
tion, Can life be lifted to a really spiritual 
level? What ideas found useful in the past 


are valid for our kind of world? The 
treatment of the problem of religion in the 
life of individuals and of the group is clear 
and concise. Dr. Ratcliff calls this part an 
“effort to understand the deepest charac- 
teristics of the universe itself.” 

The second section is longest of the three, 
and deals with the hindrances to faith and 
to spiritual practice. It goes to the heart 
of today’s difficulties and seeks ways to 
make religion effective in our kind of a 
world. The two chapters on the origin 
and handling of prejudices is most useful 
now when we are beset by so many con- 
flicting appeals. What he says about 
propaganda clears the atmosphere. His 
discussion of deep-seated feelings of frus- 
tration is also illuminating, and will not 
only furnish material for profitable class 
use, but will clarify many minds from 
paralyzing fears and resentments. Frus- 
trations have always been a part of ex- 
perience, but since they have been named 
and classified they seem more appalling 
than they really are. The sane and whole- 
some approach to these frustrated feelings 
should help to a saner and less excited at- 
titude toward the inevitables of experience 
and give both balance and judgment and a 
release of power and courage. 

The third part of this series offers ad- 
vice on some practical ways of building a 
personal program for religious growth. 
Seen in the light of the preceding discus- 
sion of the possible uses of religion, and 
some of the hindrances to its efficacy in 
building personality, these lessons are 
valuable and realistic. Manifestly, these 
methods have been tested before being 
commended to those not yet experienced 
in mental and emotional self-control. No 
one who gives them serious trial will fail 
to profit by their use. 

Those who really would like to put their 
religion to work will find here much prac- 
tical aid in forming habits of insight and 
uplift that will remake the atmosphere of 
daily thought and life. The proof of an 
idea is the kind of men and women it helps 
to create, and this system of thought and 
practice can be tested by all who want to 
raise their own religious awareness and 
actions to a higher level. All who undertake 
to follow these suggestions—and one hopes 
there may be many—will be grateful to Dr. 
Ratcliff for a discriminating and construc- 
tive presentation of his theme. 

Effie McCollum Jones. 


* * 


STILL THEY COME 


In the same mail which brought Friend- 
ship Offerings from some of our church 
schools came another report of the work 
which the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee is carrying on among refugee chil- 
dren in Europe. Undernourishment is the 
great foe at present. Some food is avail- 
able, but not in sufficient quantity nor of 
the right kind. 

Mothers everywhere, the report says, 


deprive themselves that their children may 
have food. Just, recently one mother was 
heard to say: ‘‘Don’t you remember, dear, 
mother no longer likes bread, you are to eat 
renee bee 

Offerings from the following schools 
during the past two weeks will help 
the Quakers to continue the great work 
they are doing among boys and girls in 
need. 

Illinois: Clinton, Joliet; Jowa: Waterloo; 
Maine: Augusta, Dexter, Waterville; Mas- 
sachusetts: Brockton, Gloucester, Haver- 
hill, Lynn, Monson, North Orange, North 
Weymouth, Palmer, Roxbury, Worcester 
(First); Ohio: Norwalk; Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia (Restoration); Vermont: 
Springfield. 

* * 
A TIMELY BOOK FOR JUNIORS AND 
THEIR TEACHERS 


The Church of Our Fathers. By Ro- 
land H. Bainton. (Scribners. $2.50.) 


Wi 


) 


One might ex- 
) pect to find church 
history a dry and 
uninteresting sub- 
ject for boys and 
girls, yet here is a 
» book which makes 
2 it come alive. Very 
simply, with well 
chosen anecdotes and intimate touches, 
the author tells of the early beginnings of 
the Christian Church, tracing its progress 
and growth through the days of the saints, 
the Middle Ages, to the present time. 
Especially interesting are the sections on 
the Reformation, the beginnings of de- 
nominations, and pioneer days in our own 
country. Into 240 pages are packed 
stories of personalities, concisely yet 
dramatically told with the skill of a true 
story-teller. Only a real student of church 
history could have succeeded in achieving 
such emphasis and interest. For younger 
children an interpreter might be needed, 
but for junior high school students and 
older it will be fascinating reading. Teach- 
ers will find it invaluable. 

For the approaching John Murray Bi- 
centennial this book is most timely, for 
books on church history for younger 
readers are few. Although this book does 
not record anything about Universalists, 
it describes the spirit of the times in which 
John Murray lived, and shows the courage 
and zeal for truth which motivated the 
church leaders. It is important to under- 
stand some of the history of that day, so 
that we may see the controversies of the 
people in the light of their times. Their 
conclusions may thus have greater mean- 
ing for us. 

The illustrations add much to the in- 
terest of the book. Drawings collected 
from contemporary sources, representing 
an endless amount of research, give a 
quaintness and charm to the book. 

M.W. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MID-WEST EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


It was my privilege to attend the meet- 
ings of the Illinois State Convention, held 
May 14, 15 and 16 in Peoria, and to be the 
official representative from the Association 
of Universalist Women. 

Women’s Day was on Thursday, and 
very expertly the president, Mrs. Albert 
Henniges, guided us through the maze of 
business to conform to the time schedule. 
As I recall it, every association in the state 
affiliation, except one, reported at roll call. 

There is lack of space to enumerate all 
the interesting things on the convention 
program, but two of the outstanding events 
were an address by Mrs. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, executive director of the Associa- 
tion of Family Living, Chicago, and the 
A Cappella Choir from the Peoria Central 
High School. 

A fine spirit of co-operation was mani- 
fested in all sessions of the women’s divi- 
sion, meeting the Association goals being 
a matter of Christian concern to them. 
It was a rich experience to share in their 
fellowship. 

From Illinois I went to Rochester, Minn., 
to attend the diamond jubilee of the First 
Universalist Church there, and to partici- 
pate in the program. 

The 75 years of church history had been 
made a matter of real concern, and the 
parlors had become a veritable museum of 
pictures, and clippings dealing with the 
early days—pictures of pastors, of leaders, 
of the children through the years, of 
printed church programs, and of old news- 
papers carrying historic events. The 
church has a real historian in Julius W. 
Opheim, who had worked for many weeks 
reducing scattered bits of information and 
local stories to an orderly presentation. 
His address at 10 on Sunday morning, 
“An Interpretation of Our History as 
Universalists in Rochester,” should be 
printed as a part of our permanent records. 

The Rey. Horton Colbert preached the 
sermon of the morning, his subject being 
“Universalists.”” It was a scholarly and 
impressive presentation. A vesper service 
followed an afternoon tea, at which Mrs. 
J. H. Kahler graciously presided. The 
Rev. Carl H. Olson of Minneapolis was 
the speaker for the vespers. This was an 
earnest and inspiring service. The light 
through the magnificent memorial win- 
dow, the music, the flowers, the steadfast 
forward look of the whole tone of the day’s 
program, crystallized in that twilight hour 
—a memory to be cherished always. 

At 6 o’clock the anniversary banquet 
was held in the church parlors, Frank New- 
house, vice-president of the state board, 
presiding. About 125 people from Roches- 
ter, Minneapolis, St. Louis and Owatonna 
sat down together in the spirit of one big 
family. The program which followed was 
convincing enough that Universalism 
means something in Minnesota. Many of 
the guests were called upon to respond, 


and did so with friendly words enlivened 
with humor. It was my privilege to 
speak on the topic, “Through the Years 
with Universalism,”’ and I tried to present 
the thought that our rich heritage has 
brought us to the point where, just beyond, 
is still greater service to be rendered. 

From Rochester I went to Minneapolis, 
where, after an enjoyable day of visiting 
and sight-seeing, I attended the all-parish 
banquet, the last public social gathering to 
be held in the old downtown church, re- 
cently sold that the parish may rebuild in 
an area more likely to serve a growing 
church. 

The Church of the Redeemer is one of 
the most beautiful in the denomination. 
The great artistic windows, the delicate 
carving in the black walnut woodwork, the 
beautiful marble font, combine to produce 
an atmosphere which must be very pre- 
cious to the worshipers there. And yet, 
here is a people not only recognizing the 
problem of a downtown church, but cour- 
ageously facing a change which must go 
deep into their emotional lives. 

One of the members of the choir, Mrs. 
Wichman, sang a group of delightful num- 
bers, which she called Jack and Jill. I 
spoke on the topic, “The Task of the 
Church in Times Like These.”’ I shall al- 
ways be happy to remember that I had a 
small part in this event which witnessed a 
loyal and devoted group taking a forward 
step in faith, believing! 

While visiting the various parishes I 
came to appreciate the hospitality of our 
church people. In Peoria I was enter- 
tained by Mrs. Albert Henniges, president 
of the Illinois State Association, who, be- 
sides taking me into her home, took me on 
long and delightful rides around the city of 
Peoria. In Rochester I was the guest in 
the home of Mrs. J. H. Kahler, a visit 
which leaves happy memories. In Minne- 
apolis I was as royally entertained by Mrs. 
Blaine McKusick, again experiencing the 
gracious art of hospitality which I have 
come to believe the Middle West has re- 
duced to a science. Mrs. W. J. Graham, 
state president of the Association of Min- 
nesota, entertained me at luncheon at her 
home, and later took me to see the famous 
Minnehaha Falls and Lake Minnetonka. 

Another pleasant experience of the trip 
was the opportunity to present Mrs. Ed- 
ward H. Scofield of Minnesota with a life- 
membership certificate in the Association 
of Universalist Women. Mrs. Scofield has 
been a devoted worker in the denomination 
and is a former member of the national 
board. 

As I read this it seem a very inadequate 
account of a priceless experience in Uni- 
versalist fellowship, so perhaps you will 
think of it as a letter written by one mem- 
ber of the family to all the other members, 


-giving a brief account of a happy, but 


swift-moving, week. 
Ida M. Folsom. 
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RAMBLES OF A ROVING PARSON 
George A. Gay 
Our Friends the Raccoons 


HE peculiar pleasure of camping out is 
discovered when the camp is subject 
to invasion by the wild creatures of the 
forests. The man in the tent hears all 
sorts of strange sounds as darkness enfolds 
the camp. Various thumps, the slither of 
unseen bodies through the dry grass, an 
assortment of squeaks and grunts, and so 
many strange noises that the would-be 
sleeper tensely listens. : 

Long-tailed mice with vests of perfect 
white enjoy leaping from branches and 
sliding down the side of the tent-roof. 
Porcupines slowly walk into camp and 
either climb the aspens to nibble the tender 
leaves and branch-tips, or they find some- 
thing in a carton which they like, and their 
gnawings arouse the company. But of all 
the visitors the most interesting to observe 
are the raccoons. They like bacon, and 
they smell it afar, and they seek after it 
diligently and with stealth, but often they 
rattle a tin can or upset a cooking utensil, 
and the campers turn on the flashlights. 
It is great fun to watch the intruders be- 
cause they have no fear of the lights. As 
long as people keep still the raccoons go 
about their business. A big old grandpa 
will lift his barred face to the light and 
raise his delicate paw, somewhat perplexed 
but not afraid. Then he will feel about for 
that bacon or, perhaps, for a can of con- 
densed milk which has been opened and 
left uncovered. 

One night a few years ago we heard a 
rumpus on the supply table, and, alas, 
father had forgotten to shut tightly and 
seal the box in which the precious bacon 
was stored. Old man coon set his teeth 
into two pounds of as tasty bacon as it 
was possible to buy, and he started down 
the trail with it. Daughter shouted at 
him “Seat!” “Drop it!’? Then she threw a 
slipper at him, but he was not to be fright- 
ened that way, and off he went. A few 
minutes later he must have met another 
coon who also liked bacon, because the 
woods echoed to the screams of the rivals 
as they fought for the juicy morsel. Then, 
all was silent. 

On another occasion father was awak- 
ened by a strange scraping sound right in 
the tent. Very cautiously he turned on the 
light and raised his head, and then burst 
into laughter as he saw mother coon 
reaching into an open can of milk. She 
would insert her claws as far as possible, 
then withdraw them, and lick the sweet 
and sticky milk. Once again, hearing a lot 
of scraping, and distrusting the security of 
the improvised storage-box, I threw a light 
on the table, and there was mamma coon 
and three young ones trying to remove a 
tarpaulin in order to get at the bacon. But 
the whole camp was interested this time, 
and from three tents human forms emerged, 
stepping very softly. Mamma raccoon be- 
came alarmed and so did the little fellows, 
and the last we saw of her she was leading 
her three babies toward some hollow tree 
which was home to them. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


DR. BALLOU HEADS 
WASHINGTON CHURCH 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of 
schools for the District of Columbia, was 
elected moderator of the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church at the annual 
meeting May 14 as successor to Dr. Clar- 
ence I. Hendrickson, who was ineligible for 
re-election. Dr. Ballou has served as mod- 
erator before and also as a member of the 
board of trustees of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention. 

On May 23 Dr. and Mrs. Ballou gave 
their beautiful home and garden in Wesley 
Heights to the Women’s Association for 
an annual party and dinner. Their large 
collection of choice iris was in bloom and 
most of the many rare rose bushes. Dr. 
Ballou is a gardener of note and knows the 
history of every plant and shrub. 

At the annual meeting Dr. Brooks re- 
ported making 78 outside addresses. He 
said: 

“T have spoken in Maryland, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, North 
Carolina, Massachusetts, and before the 
following educational institutions: The 
George Washington University, American 
University, Mt. Vernon Junior College 
and Massachusetts State College, and in 
Methodist, Baptist, Unitarian, Congrega- 
tional and Mormon churches. I have been 
vice-president of the Committee on Re- 
ligious Life in the Nation’s Capital, presi- 
dent of the Inter-Church Club, member of 
Theta Sigma, Ministerial Union, the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
and the Committee on Army and Navy 
Chaplains, and chaplain of the 1940 Har- 
vard Summer School. 

“The following organizations have met 
in our church: Shakespeare Society, Quad- 
rille Club, Monday Squares, Audubon 
Society and Camp Fire Guardians. We 
have had monthly musicals at homes and 
five meetings of the Optimist Club.” 

He reported 393 calls since Sept. 1, 11 
weddings, 12 funerals, 4 christenings and 
17 new members. 

While the young people’s program has 
been affected by the draft, attendance has 
increased at church and Sunday school, and 
the Y. P. C. U. has remained vigorous. 

Miss Laura Gilman was elected treasurer 
in place of Asa M. McCain, whose duties 
for the government have grown heavier, 
and Milton R. Vollmer was re-elected sec- 
retary. 


ROLLIN PARKER ADAMS 


Rollin Parker Adams died suddenly 
May 23 at his home, 64 Naples Rd., 
Brookline, Mass. He was born in Boston 
Aug. 7, 18938, the son of Rollin M. and Cora 
(Parker) Adams. His father belonged to 
an old Universalist family in Bethel, Vt., 
and was a grandson of Rev. Samuel A. 
Davis, a well-known Universalist minister. 
His mother was the daughter of A. B. 


Parker of Boston, a proprietor of the 
Second Society of Universalists, a nephew 
of Dr. A. A. Miner and a brother of Rey. 
Sylvester A. Parker, another Universalist 
minister. 

Rollin Parker Adams was a graduate of 
Brookline high school and of Wentworth 
Institute of Boston, and became a civil en- 
gineer. After he was discharged from ser- 
vice in the World War he took a short 
course at Northeastern University. For 
the past 15 years he was employed in the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Works. 

He was a member of the Beacon Uni- 
versalist Church in Brookline, and its 
minister, Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, con- 
ducted the funeral service. 

Surviving are three aunts and three 
uncles, with whom he lived—Miss Nellie 
M. Adams, Miss Florence I. Adams, as- 
sociate editor of The Christian Leader, Miss 
Stella E. Adams, William D., Harry E. 
and Arthur A. Adams. 


EDWIN FAIRLEY 


Rey. Edwin Fairley, long Unitarian 
minister at Flushing, N. Y., and a well- 
known correspondent for British and 
American religious papers, died suddenly 
May 16. He contributed to the Leader as 
recently as April 26. 


MINOT SIMONS 

Rev. Minot Simons, D. D., minister of 
All Souls Church, New York, one of the 
most distinguished of Unitarian ministers, 
died Sunday, May 25. 


ST. PETERSBURG—OUTPOST 
OF LIBERAL RELIGION 

A solitary outpost of liberal religion in a 
city where old-time orthodoxy is preached 
weekly to thousands, the United Liberal 
Church (Universalist-Unitarian) of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., draws a loyal group of 250 
to 300 nearly every Sunday through the 
tourist season. Rev. and Mrs. George 
Gilmour are ideal leaders and have formed 
lasting friendships among the visitors, as 
well as with the stanch local membership, 
while the press of the city gives generous 
space to his sermons. Among the guest 
preachers in the season just closing have 
been Rev. Henry Morgenthau, Dr. Robert 
S. Loring, formerly of Milwaukee, Rabbi 
David Philippson of Cincinnati, and Dr. 
Shepard of London, Ont., a retired minister 
of the United Church of Canada. Rev. 
E. Dean Ellenwood of the Woonsocket, 
R.I., Universalist church preached at the 
Good Friday service. The New York 
Society of St. Petersburg has chosen Mr. 
Gilmour as its chaplain, and a memorial 
service for its deceased members was held 
in connection with one of the Sunday ser- 
vices. 

The Men’s Club, of which L. B. Farring- 
ton is president, has had luncheon every 


Tuesday at the Pennsylvania Hotel with 
addresses covering a wide range of topics. 
Mrs. Ezra Wood, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Universalist Women, 
was a guest of the Women’s Union, of 
which Mrs. Charlotte Hunt is president. 
Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler; director of the 
division of education of the American 
Unitarian Association, spent several days 
in the city, preaching at the Sunday ser- 
vice, addressing the Men’s Club, the 
Women’s Union, the Young People’s So- 
ciety and a parents’ meeting, as well as 
conferring with the church trustees. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilmour will spend most 
of their vacation in the North and will 
be in Cambridge, Mass., a part of the time. 


AT MURRAY’S GRAVE 


On Sunday afternoon, May 25, at Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass., in 
accordance with a custom of some years, 
the Massachusetts and Rhode Island Y. P. 
C. U. held services at the grave of Rev. 
John Murray, whose birth in 1741 the de- 
nomination celebrates this year. Miss 
Virginia Swensson of the Universalist 
Publishing House conducted the service. 
Gordon McKeeman of Lynn read passages 
from Lowell’s “Present Crisis,’’ Robert 
Dick of Tufts College, assistant pastor at 
Malden, made the address, Richard Stra- 
chan of Cambridge deposited the wreath, 
and Robert Needham told of the distin- 
guished men buried in the cemetery and 
led the company to several of the graves. 

All acquitted themselves well. In 
prayer, in poem, in address, the thought 
was uppermost that ‘“‘new occasions teach 
new duties.” 

There was an attendance of over 60, 
several from points as far as Providence, 
Attleboro and Framingham. Dean Skinner 
a few years ago, chosen as speaker, ad- 
dressed the man who brought him and Rey. 
L. C. Nichols as the entire audience. The 
average has been seven or eight. »This 
year was different. 

From the main entrance to reach the 
grave one should follow Central Avenue to 
Walnut Avenue and bear right. Turn left 
at Moss path and the tomb erected by 
the ‘‘United States Convention of Univer- 
salists’”’ is directly ahead. On this route one 
passes the grave of Hosea Ballou, the elder. 

What 60 or 70 liberal young people of 
1941 have to do with a rather orthodox 
preacher born in 1741 may be the subject 
for further inquiry. : 

Jao 


HISTORIC PARISH MEETING 
IN PROVIDENCE 


At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Providence, R.I., on 
May 12 it was announced that for the first 
time in many years the parish is free from 
debt. This included the payment of a 
$6,000 mortgage that has been in force 
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since the building of the church in 1872. 
Other debts had accumulated until about 
15 years ago, since when no new indebted- 
ness was added. The total was about 
$30,000. Through the bequest of Mrs. 
Ellen DeForest Thurston Gladding, by 
which she carried out the desire of her 
husband, the late John R. Gladding, the 
way was made clear to pay the entire in- 
debtedness without touching any endow- 
ments or trust funds. This was chiefly 
due to the wise management of the presi- 
dent of the society, Fred B. Perkins, whois 
also a trustee of the General Convention, 
with devoted co-operation of the other 
members of the local board of trustees and 
the pastor. 


S. E. GERARD PRIESTLEY 
ON LECTURE TRIP TO 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Rey. and Mrs. 8. E. Gerard Priestley of 
New York sail for South America on 
Saturday, May 31. Mr. Priestley will 
fulfill a number of preaching and lecture 
appointments in Lima, Peru, Valparaiso 
and Santiago, Chile, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, Montevideo, Uruguay, San Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. All mail should 
be addressed to 1000 Warburton Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y., and will be forwarded if 
necessary. Mr. and Mrs. Priestley expect 
to return to New York about the middle 
of September. 


FIRE STOPS NOTHING 
AT SAUGUS 


Services are being held as usual at the 
Saugus, Mass., church, which was badly 
damaged by fire early Thursday morning, 
May 15. It was decided at a meeting of 
the church officials and parishioners to 
continue services in the smoke-blackened 
vestry. 

Parishioners are loath to discontinue ser- 
vices, held without interruption since 
1850. There was a slight hiatus in ser- 
vices in 1849, when a fire partially de- 
stroyed the church which was built in 1737. 

William W. Cromie, assistant pastor, 
and student at Tufts College, conducted 
the services on May 18. He spoke on “‘A 
Great Tradition.’”’ A special offering was 
made at this service for the work of the 
Universalist war relief committee. 

Miss Louise M. Hawkes and Miss 
Nathalie Upton, delegates to the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention at 
Gloucester, read a resolution passed at the 
session expressing sympathy and asking 
the co-operation of all the churches of 
Massachusetts in the rehabilitation of the 
church. 


TELESCOPE FOR FERRY 
BEACH WANTED 


Would someone owning a telescope be 
willing to lend it for use during Nature 
Study Week at Ferry Beach Aug. 3-10? 
If so, please communicate with either Prof. 
Alfred C. Lane, 22 Arlington St., Cam- 


bridge, Mass., or Rev. George H. Thorburn,- 


200 Alfred St., Biddeford, Maine. The 


stars are to be given special attention dur- 
ing this week under the direction of Mrs. 
George H. Thorburn, a member of the 
Bond Astronomical Club of Cambridge, 
Mass. 


SUMMER SERVICES 


Lempster. July and August. 1la.m. 
Claremont. July 6 and 13 only. 9.30 
id. te 


BARRE WOMEN 
JOIN A. U. W. 


The four women’s organizations of the 
Barre, Vt., Universalist church will join 
the Association of Universalist Women. 
The movement began five years ago with 
the formation of a Service League to co- 
ordinate local activities. This year, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Chauncey Willey, 
Jr., president of the largest group, the 
Ladies’ Union, a supper meeting was held 
on Ash Wednesday, with representatives 
of all groups taking part. The matter of 
joining the A. U. W. was discussed, and the 
issues then taken up as the various or- 
ganizations later on held their regular 
meetings. The Mission Circle, which has 
been devoted to the missionary idea, the 
Alliance, a group of business girls, the 
Guild, which began as a Clara Barton Guild 
a number of years ago and has continued 
as a social organization, and the Ladies’ 
Union, principal money-raising group in 
the church, are all now to be part of the 
A. U. W. The general program is to be 
worked out later. The Guild, which met 
every two weeks, will meet as a social group 
once a month. 


MEDFORD PULPIT 
SUPPLY 

Dr. Roger F. Etz plans to begin his pas- 
torate at the Medford, Mass., church on 
Sunday, June 22. The pulpit will be sup- 
plied meantime by Dr. Lee S. McCollester 
on May 25 and June 8, by Rey. Donald G. 
Lothrop on June 1, and by Dr. Harry 
Adams Hersey on June 15. 


MESSIAH UNIVERSALIST HOME, 
PHILADELPHIA 


The annual sale and dinner May 24 at 
the southeast corner of Old York Road 
and Ruscomb Street was a success. The 
50th annual report just out pays high trib- 
ute to Miss Mary C. Snyder, who died 
April 8, 1940. Nicholas R. Guilbert 
again heads the board. 


WELL-KNOWN UNIVERSALIST 
ACCORDED HIGH HONOR 


At the golden jubilee celebration of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Atlantic City, which opened May 19, Mrs. 
Grace Morrison Poole Reynolds, now of 
Kentucky, a former president of the 
Massachusetts Federation, and also of the 
General Federation, and a former officer of 
the Universalist General Convention, was 
honored as the Bay State’s gold medal 
pioneer clubwoman, highest tribute that 


could be paid. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


AT THE WATERTOWN CHURCH 


At the meeting of the A. U. W. in the 
church at Watertown, N. Y., on May 14 
Mrs. Holbrook Mulford of Oak Park, IIL, 
spoke on the work being done in North 
Carolina. Afterwards a tea was held in 
Mrs. Mulford’s honor. 

Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon was the speak- 
er at the April meeting of the Kouple Klub. 
Dr. Reamon was also one of the preachers 
at the annual Lenten meetings at the Avon 
Theater. These union meetings are largely 
attended by people from all churches, not 
only in Watertown but in the surrounding 
country. Other speakers included Dr. 
Ralph Sockman, Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, 
Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, Dr. Frederick K. 
Stamm and Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen. 

Dr. Harold H. Niles has broadcast over 
stations WATN and WWNY several 
times. 

At the annual parish meeting the or- 
ganizations of the church reported prog- 
ress. William T. Field is the new chair- 
man of the board of trustees and he has 
also been elected a deacon to succeed his 
father, the late Judge Brayton A. Field. 

Dr. Grosvenor S. Farmer, a member of 
the church, will be honored at the St. 
Lawrence University Commencement in 
June. 

Last year the kitchen, dining room, rec- 
reation rooms and chapel were redecorated 
through the co-operation of the A. U. W., 
the School of Religion and men who volun- 
teered as painters. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Men’s Club a fund was started 
for the redecoration of the church. 


THE OLD CHURCH AT 
NORTH OLMSTED 


The beautiful old colonial Universalist 
church of North Olmsted, Ohio, and the 
Coe Memorial Parish House are given a 
prominent position in a beautifully illus- 
trated feature story in The Cleveland Press 
which deals with the history of North 
Olmsted, a community of 3,500 people, 
17 miles from Cleveland. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The program for Family Fellowship 
Weeks Aug. 2-16 includes handcrafts, 
nature study, religious education in the 
home, music appreciation and photog- 
raphy. These features will appeal to people 
of all ages. 

Fred B. Perkins of Providence, president 
of the Rhode Island Universalist Conven- 
tion and chairman of the Forward Together 
committee of the General Convention, will 
address laymen attending the annual con- 
ference Aug. 2 and 3. 

A new post card with an attractive view 


of the bridge in the pine grove near the 


chapel will be sold in the Quillen store this 
season. The original photograph was taken 
last year by Elizabeth Holliday of Worces- 
ter, Mass. Unfortunately, the birch rail- 
ing which lent beauty to the bridge was de- 
stroyed this spring by vandals. 

A number of Ferry Beachers ‘“‘bought’’ 
trees in the grove two years ago, either for 
themselves or as a memorial to departed 
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friends. This year suitable trees will be 
numbered and charted. 

The Quillen fireplace needs a pair of 
tongs and a substantial poker. The secre- 
tary will be glad to receive any such gifts. 
The screen and other tools were presented 

-several years ago by Dr. Frank W. Ballou 
of Washington, D. C. 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 
BANQUET IN CONCORD 


The annual mother and daughter ban- 
quet was held in the church at Concord, 
N. H., on May 15. A poem, “A Tribute 
to Daughters,’ was read by Mrs. George 
Schneider. This had been written by Mrs. 
J. Wayne Haskell, wife of the pastor. The 
response, a tribute to mothers, was given 
by Miss Esther Mahoney, a member of 
fhe Y. PoC. U. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 1253. 

Colorado. Denver, 5. 

Illinois. Clinton, 2. 

Indiana. Muncie, 19. 

Maine. Caribou, 8. Bangor, 7. Nor- 
way, 3. 

Massachusetts. Braintree, 23. East 
Boston, 1. Fitchburg, 14. Marlboro, 3. 

Mississippi. Burrus Memorial Church, 
we 

New York. Perry, 6. 

North Carolina. Rocky Mount, 2. 

Wisconsin. Wausau, 11. 

Total, 1359. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 474. 

Colorado. Denver, 1. 

District of Columbia. Washington, 1. 

Illinois. Clinton, 2. 

Indiana. Muncie, 2. 

Ohio. North Olmsted, 14. 
7m 

Total, 496. 


Springfield, 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Edgar R. Walker of Albion, N. Y., 
will occupy the pulpit of his former parish 
in Waltham, Mass., on June 8. 


Fred B. Perkins of Providence, R. I., 
a prominent layman, underwent a surgical 
operation recently for hernia, and is making 
a good recovery. 


Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon was the guest 
of honor and principal speaker at a lunch- 
eon of members of St. Lawrence Beta Zeta 
of Beta Theta Pi. 


Rey. J. Stewart Diem handled the pub- 
licity for the annual “‘Good Turn” drive 
of the Goodwill Industries of Milwaukee, 
Wis., held May 8-17. 


Rey. Charles F. Monbleau, pastor of the 
Christian Advent Church of Bristol, Conn., 
occupied the pulpit of the Malden, Mass., 
church on Sunday, May 25. 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway was made the 
subject of a feature story in Life magazine 
May 19, which was illustrated with repro- 
ductions of nineteen of his collection of 
autographed photographs. 


Rev. Elmo A. Robinson, Ph. D., and 
Rey. Hugh Stevenson Tigner contribute 
interesting articles to the issue of The 
Christian Century for May 21, the first on 
‘What Psychology Has Done for Us,” 
and the second on ‘“‘The Religious View of 
History.”” Dr. Robinson graduated from 
St. Lawrence with the class of 1912. 

Dr. Henry R. Rose will preach in the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York 
City, Sunday morning, June 1, and in the 
Church of the Redeemer, Newark, N. J., 
Sunday morning, June 8. He will also take 


part in the ordination service of his nephew , 


David D. Rose, in the First Universalist 
Church, Lynn, Mass., Sunday morning, 
June 15. 


Rey. R. S. Kellerman, retired Univer- 
salist minister, is still very active. He is 
a correspondent for five weekly papers 
published in places where he has held pas- 
torates. In Blanchester, Ohio, where he 
now resides, he has long been at the head 
of the public library. Independent of his 
library duties, he furnishes an up-to-date 
new book every Monday, and he writes a 
short paragraph or two for the local paper. 


Notices 
INDIANA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 94th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana will meet in St. John’s Universalist 
Church, Muncie, June 13-15, for the hearing of re- 
ports, the election of officers and any other necessary 
business. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The Ohio Universalist Convention will hold its 
116th session at Woodstock June 22-25 for the pur- 
pose of presenting reports of work done during the 
past year and for consideration of plans for the coming 
year. The various auxiliaries will hold their annual 
sessions during the above-mentioned days. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island Univer- 
salist Convention will be held in the First Universal- 
ist Church of Harrisville, June 4, to hear annual re- 
ports, elect officers and transact any other business 
that may legally come before it. Business session, 
2 p.m. Supper at 6. Evening service at 7.30. 
Speaker, Dr. Robert Cummins. The convention 
will close with the communion service. 

Thomas H. Saunders, Secretary. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Approved granting of reciprocal fellowship by the 
Minnesota Fellowship Committee to Rev. Horton 
Colbert, May 15, 1941. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 99th meeting of the Iowa Universalist Con- 
vention, the Iowa Association of Universalist Women 
and the Iowa Church School Association will be 
held at Mt. Pleasant June 13-15. Delegates and visit- 
ors expecting to attend are asked to notify either the 
pastor, Dr. Laura B. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, or the 
secretary, Mrs. Virginia H. Franklin, 1535 Germania 
Drive, Des Moines. 

Virginia H. Franklin, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 110th annual session of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versalist Convention will open in the Church of the 
Messiah, Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Phila- 
delphia, at 2 p. m. Friday, June 6. Business sessions 
Friday afternoon and Saturday forenoon to receive 
reports, elect officers and transact such business as 
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may legally come before the convention. Each church 
in the state is entitled to five delegates. 

The Association of Universalist Women, the Sun- 
day School Association and the Young People’s 
Christian Union will hold sessions Friday afternoon 
and Saturday morning. 

Lodging and breakfast will be supplied to delegates 
and visitors without charge. These should notify as 
soon as possible Mrs. Andrew J. Weakley, 1978 
Sparks St., Philadelphia. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet at 
Hutchinson June 14 and 15 for the hearing of re- 
ports, the election of officers and. the transaction of 
any business which may legally come before it. 
Donald B. King, Secretary. 


STATE CONVENTIONS 


Pennsylvania. June 6-8, Philadelphia. 
Ohio, June 22-25, Woodstock. 

Iowa, June. 

RhodeIsland. June. 

Indiana. July. 

Georgia. Aug. 7-10. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price {s $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
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Crackling 

Dad: “Well, what kind of grades did 
you make in your finals?” 

Son: “‘All right in everything but one 
study, and in that I am like Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln.” 

Dad: ‘‘Why, how’s that?” 

Son: “I went down in history.”—E2- 
change. 

* * 

After the service the preacher, an old- 
fashioned type, favored the old lady with 
his views on eternal punishment. There 
was a great deal of fire and brimstone in it. 

“I don’t believe it,’ the old lady said 
impulsively. ‘“‘No human constitution 
could possibly stand it.’”’—Stray Stories. 

* * 


Professor (during lecture): ‘“Now you all 
know what a molecule is—” 

Highbrow Student (interrupting): ‘‘Most 
of us do. But perhaps for the benefit of 
those who have never been up in one, 
you'd better explain.”—E xchange. 

* * 

Said an excited citizen to a candidate: 
“T wouldn’t vote for you if you were the 
Angel Gabriel.” 

To which the politician replied: “If I 
were the Angel Gabriel, you wouldn’t even 
be in my precinct.”’—E xchange. 

* ok 

Mrs. Nearby: ‘‘My ancestry dates back 
to before the days of Charlemagne. How 
old is your family?” 

Mrs. Chubbwitt: “I really can’t say. 
You see, all our family records were lost 
in the flood.”—H xchange. 

* * 

Mrs. Gabb: “‘My, but isn’t that woman 
homely! She must be the ugliest woman 
in the world!” 

Mr. Gabb (charitably): “My dear! Iam 
sure you forget yourself!’’—Hachange. 

* * 

“T don’t know how the Browns can 
afford an auto.” 

“Well, my dear, I wouldn’t let that 
problem worry me. Probably they don’t 
know themselves.”’—E xchange. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


NEW BOOKS 


“For books are more than books, they are the life, 
The very heart and core of ages past, 
The reason why men lived, and worked, and died, 
The essence and quintessence of their lives.” 


Mill Stream . es 
Hortense Lion 

The Good Shepherd 
Gunnar Gunnarson 

Petiinia Purnia ae 
Irvine Graff 

Where Beauty Dwells 
Emilie Loring 

Williamsburg, Old and New 


Hildegarde Hawthorne 


Two Feet from Heaven 
*P.C. Wren 
To Sing with the Angels 
Maurice Hindus 
They Went on Together 
Robert Nathan 
H. M. Pulham, Esquire 
John P. Marquand 
Portulaca 


England’s Hour 

Vera Brittain 
White Chi. 7. a. 
Alice Duer Miller. 
Kabloona ytd the 
Gontron de Poncins 


Bernice Kelly Harris 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B. S., S. M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A. M., D. D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ea. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M. D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D. M. D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoskins, Ph. D. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for | 


college entrance requirements. 
Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 
Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 
Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


